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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
FEBRUARY GENERAL MEETING. 


The next Meeting of the Association will be held, by 
kind permission of the London County Council, at The 
Horniman Museum and Library, London Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E., on Wednesday, 12th February, at 7.30 p.m.; the chair 
will be occupied by the President (Mr. H. T. Coutts). Two 
papers of a very interesting and instructive nature will be 
read, as follows :— 


“THe TuHeory oF Book SgLecTIon.” By James D. 
Young, Greenwich Public Libraries. 


“Tue Practice oF Book SELECTION.” By George R. 
Bolton, Hon. Assistant Editor of The Library Assistant, 
Stoke Newington Public Library. 


The subject-matter of these papers affords almost end- 
less scope for debate: so far as our own Association goes, 
too, it has not been dealt with for a number of years. It 
will, therefore, possess all the elements of freshness. Above 
all it is a very important subject, one with which assistants 
should have more than a passing acquaintance, for upon 
wise practice in the matter of book selection lies much of 
the utility of the public library. Instruction, of a valuable 
kind, will be the keynote of this Meeting; the Council 
hopes there will be a large attendance to profit therefrom. 

At this Meeting a testimonial will be presented to Mr. 
H. Rutherford Purnell, who is retiring from the Editorship 
of The Library Assistant and from the Council, owing to 
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his appointment as Librarian of the Public Library of 
South Australia. 


The vacancy for a Non-London member of Council 
will be filled at this Meeting. The following are nominated : 
H. G. Hayne, Hornsey Public Libraries. 
H. G. Steele, Leyton Public Libraries. 
John Warner, Croydon Public Libraries. 
Other nominations may be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary up to the time of the Meeting. 


IMPORTANT SERIES OF LECTURES. 


We would draw attention to a course of six Lectures, given under the 
auspices of the Library Association on ‘‘ Bibliographical Research,’’ to be 
delivered in the Lecture Room of the British Museum (by kind permission of 
the Trustees) by Mr. R. A. Peddie, on Saturday afternoons, at 3 p.m., 
commencing on February 8th. 

These will deal with—General bibliographical research ; fifteenth century 
books and their identification ; special bibliographical research; indexes to 
Periodicals and Transactions ; Government Publications and Parliamentary 
Papers, English and Foreign ; identification of imperfect books; the tracing 
of anonymous and pseudonymous works; and the compilation of bibliographies. 

Permission has been obtained for the books referred to in each lecture to 
be on show in the Lecture Room for the inspection of Students. Admission 
free. No tickets required. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL. 

At the last meeting of the Council it was unanimously agreed that the 
services of Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, who will be leaving shortly to occupy 
the position of Librarian of the Public Library of South Australia, should be 
recognised in the form of an appropriate testimonial. The work of Mr. 
Purnell as Editor of THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT is well known and appreciated, 
and, as several members of the Association have expressed a desire to partici- 
pate in this testimonial, it is thought that many cthers may wish to do 
likewise. Contributions (however small) will be gladly received by the 
undersigned at the North Islington Library, Manor Gardens, London, N. 
It is requested that contributions be sent not later than February 10th. . The 
formal presentation will take place at the monthly meeting of the Association 
to be held at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E., on February 12th. 

HENRY T. Coutts, 
President. 


THE L.A.A. EASTER SCHOOL IN HOLLAND, 
MARCH 21-24, 1913. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The arrangements have provisionally been made for 
the Third Annual Easter School and Excursion to take 
place in the Cities and Libraries of Holland, as follows :— 

Leave Lonpon on Thursday evening, March 20th, from 
Fenchurch Street, joining the “Batavier” Co.’s Boat at 
Tilbury for RoTTERDAM, arriving 
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FRIDAY. 
Proceed to Dordrecht, one of the finest old cities of Holland, and 
visit the Public Library, Old Church and other buildings. 


Thence to The Hague and Scheveningen, spending the night at 
The Hague. 


SATURDAY. 


Visit the Royal Library, Public Library, Mauritshuis, and Picture 
Gallery. 


Proceed to Leyden for Lunch, and visit the University, Public 
Library, etc. 


Thence to Amsterdam to the Rijksmuseum and Picture Gallery first 

and then other places of interest and to spend the night. 
SUNDAY. 

Morning Service in the English Church; or, alternative, visit to 
Haarlem by electric car. 

After lunch proceed to Hilversum to see the, Public Library and 
thence to Utrecht, where after dinner a social meeting of Dutch and 
English librarians and assistants will be held in the Public Library. 

MonpDay. 
Visit University Library and after Lunch proceed to Rotterdam for the 


boat leaving about 40’clock. Arrive in London early Tuesday morning. 
The total cost is £3 10s. Od. 


A Committee of Dutch members is making the local 
arrangements, and as the work is exceptionally heavy 
for the organisers in both countries, it is only possible to 
include in the excursion members who make early 
application. 

Vouchers are inserted in this issue of The Library 
Assistant. They should be filled in at once, and sent to the 
undersigned. 

Final Programme and list of Members will be issued 
later. 

The last day that entries can be received is March Ist. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Honorary Secretary. 
THE CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
Town HAtt, 
CROYDON. 


MIDLAND BRANCH. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Branch will be held in Birmingham on 
Wednesday, Feb. 12th, 1913. Programme :— 

3.30 p.m. Members meet at the Central Public Library. Mr. H. W. 
Checketts will deliver an address on ‘‘ The Easter Schools of 
the L.A.A.’’ The albums of photographs taken at Brussels and 
Paris will be on view. ; 

5.0 p.m. Tea ata City café. 

6.0 p.m. Meeting at the Library of the Birmingham Law Society, 
by kind invitation of the President (A. H. Coley, Esq.), and 
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Council of the Society. Business: Annual Report. Election of 
Officers and Committee. Mr. W. Ewart Owen (Leamington) will 
read a paper entitled ‘* The Public Library to-day and to-morrow.”’ 

This will be the first occasion on which Mr. Owen has been able to be 
present at a meeting of the Branch since his removal to Leamington, and it is 
hoped that members will attend in full strength to welcome him back. All 
who intend being present are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary not later 
than Feb. Ist, 1913. 

Election of Officers and Committee for 1913. 

The following have either been nominated, or stand as nominated in 
consequence of having held office during 1912 :— 

Chairman: Harry Grindle (Public Library, Handsworth, Birmingham). 

Hon. Treasurer: H. Woodbine (Reference Library, Birmingham). 

Hon. Secretary: F. J. Patrick (Reference Library, Birmingham). 

Committee : H. W. Checketts (Central Lending Library, Birmingham) ; 
M. C. Hunt (Reference Library, Birmingham) ; and R. H. Newey (Public 
Library, Birchfields, Birmingham). 

The retiring Chairman and Hon. Treasurer do not offer themselves for 
re-election to their respective offices. Mr. W. Pollitt resigns from the 
Committee and Branch in consequence of his removal to Leeds. 

In the absence of any further nominations, the above are declared 
elected. There remains a vacancy for one member of Committee, which will 
be filled at the Annual Meeting on Feb. 12th. 


F. J. Patrick, Honorary Secretary, 
Central Public Library, 
Birmingham. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell.—It is the one regrettable 
feature of an Association devoted to library assistants 
that its best men pass out of its ranks. Promotion is a 
pleasant thing to contemplate, and a fact upon which we 
unreservedly congratulate the fortunate person; but it 
sometimes leaves the Association poorer than before. 
Mr. Purnell has earned, and has received, high promotion, 
and our warmest wishes and hopes go with him across the 
seas; but we shall miss his familiar touch in this journal 
whose destinies he has guided for more than three years 
with a skill that has been surprising. At its last meeting the 
Council unanimously elected him an Honorary Fellow. The 
members will assuredly approve of this action heartily ; and, 
as will be seen from the note under “ Announcements,” they 
are given an opportunity of giving a more concrete form to 
their appreciation. Mr. Purnell’s career has been interesting. 
Commencing as an assistant in the Bodleian Library in 1897, 
he was engaged from 1903 to 1905 in Queen’s College Library, 
Oxford; in 1905 he catalogued a nobleman’s library, 
and in 1906 was appointed to the Croydon Libraries Staff. 
He served the L.A.A. as Honorary Assistant Secretary from 
1908 until 1909 when he became Editor. His latest public 
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work for us was to deliver to the Yorkshire Branch the 
thoughtful, stimulating and cheery address that we publish 
on page 26, an address our readers will welcome, we are 
sure. He carries with him to South Australia a fine record 
as librarian, editor, lecturer and good sportsman ; our loss 
is a great gain to a progressive colony. 


The New Editor.—Readers, contributors, and others 
interested, are requested to note that Mr. H. G. Sureties, 
of the Shepherd’s Hill Library, Highgate, London, N., 
has been elected Honorary Editor in succession to 
Mr. Purnell, and will take office after the publication of this 
issue. Mr. Sureties has served on the Council for many 
years and has done invaluable service as Secretary of the 
Propaganda Committee, and in other ways. Our readers 
will, we are sure, extend to him the sympathy and courtesy 
which have distinguished their attitude towards previous 
editors. 

L.A. Distribution of Certificates.—Innovation is the 
key-note of the forthcoming Distribution of Certificates won 
in the last L.A. Examination. This event, as our 
advertisement pages show, takes place at the Bishopsgate 
Institute, E.C., on Wednesday, February 19th, and will have 
a social character quite distinct from similar previous 
gatherings. Those attending will have excellent 
opportunities of meeting friends, and apart from the 
distribution itself, Dr. Baker will enliven the proceedings by 
a thrilling account of “The Romance of Cave Exploring,” 
with admirable flashlight and other lantern slides. This 
alone would make the meeting notable. Former 
distributions were not as successful as they might be owing 
to circumstances of weather, change of speakers, insufficient 
notice and so on; this year the notice is ample, and every- 
thing points to a gathering creditable to the profession. 


The Easter School.—Easter approaches rapidly, and 
with it the most delightful feature in our year’s work ; more 
delightful than ever this year because we go not as 
strangers to a strange land, but as friends to the homes of 
friends. The programme and the vouchers in this number 
explain themselves, and we have only to say that the time is 
short, the opportunity is great, and that all who possibly can 
should decide to join the excursion and fill up and forward 
the vouchers immediately. 

W.C.B.S. 


The New Public Libraries Bill.—The current number of 
The Library Association Record contains the welcome 
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announcement that the Library Association has arranged 
for the introduction of its Bill in the next Session of 
Parliament, and that there is substantial reason for antici- 
pating its successful passage through the House. The main 
clause of the Bill empowers local authorities to increase the 
present rate limit from one penny, to any amount up to two- 
pence in the pound, and as it is permissive in character it is 
difficult to realise on what grounds any forcible objection to 
the measure can be based. The importance of the Bill 
to the Library movement, however, cannot be over 
estimated, and it behoves all who have the welfare 
of the movement at heart to do everything possible 
to assist the Library Association in its worthy efforts. 
It will be known to many of our readers that a number of 
library authorities, realising the inadequacy of the present 
limitation, have obtained special local powers to increase 
or remove it, and others have been deterred from similar 
action only by the heavy cost of promoting private legisla- 
tion. The passing of this measure would give a great 
impetus to public library work throughout the country, and 
many desirable activities dormant at present from lack of 
money, would be awakened into a renewed energy, the full 
effect of which is not easily to be estimated. We hope 
everyone of our readers possessing a Parliamentary vote 
will write to the member for his Division, soliciting his 
support for the Bill, and urging him to take part in the 
Ballot at the opening of next session in order to secure a 
day for discussion. The occasion is momentous; the 
rejection or “ massacre” of the Bill will retard the library 
movement to an incalculable extent; every reader of this 
journal can and must do something to help. WORK!! . 


W.G.C. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARIANSHIP. * 


By H. RuTHERFORD PuRNELL, of the Croydon Public 
Libraries, Librarian-elect of the Public Library of 
South Australia, late Editor of The Library Assistant. 


When I received your kind invitation to attend this meet- 
ing I was a little diffident of being able to say anything fresh 
that would interest you or to justify myself in any way as 
an orator. But as I have come into touch with you, and 








*Substance of an address before the Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch 
of the Library Assistants’ Association, at Leeds, on January 16th, 1913. 
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already feel as if I know you personally through the pages 
of The Library Assistant, 1 felt that if only for the purpose 
of learning something myself I should like to come here this 
evening. You will know that since I accepted your invita- 
tion I have been appointed to what someone has called ina 
letter to me “The Upper House.” But please understand 
that it is as a library assistant that I am here to-night. 
I should like to be able still to call myself the Editor of The 
Library Assistant, but owing to the postponement of this 
meeting I find that I am no longer your Editor, having been 
obliged to give in my resignation to the Council last night. 
It is force of circumstances only that has given to my visit 
an appearance of false pretences. 

The title that I have chosen for my address will, I am 
afraid, appear to you somewhat pretentious, but I hope you 
will not regard it as such when I tell you what it is that I 
wish to talk about. It has been my privilege to have an 
experience of librarianship that does not come in the way of 
everyone, and it is of this experience that I wish to speak 
to-night. In doing so, perhaps you will not mind my being 
a little personally reminiscent during the course of my 
remarks. I want to say something about the position of | 
librarianship as it appears to me at the present moment; 
to give my idea of its tendency; and to show through 
personal experience how we are influencing, in a small 
way perhaps, but none the less surely, librarianship on 
the Continent. This will dispose of any thought that 
you may have had that I intend to give to librarian- 
ship the hard task of solving great international prob- 
lems such as, for example, the present Balkan muddle, 
or to fit into it any tasks that no one could reasonably 
suppose it to accomplish. Some of us may have a high ideal 
of librarianship, but we cannot expect greater things of it 
than are reasonable. 

My career as a librarian began in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, a library that the late Librarian of the British 
Museum regards as for many reasons the greatest English 
Library. Sir E. Maunde Thompson, to whom I refer, at 
the Tercentenary of the Bodleian, said that the height of his 
ambition, as a librarian, would be attained if he could 
become librarian of the Bodleian. Failing that, he had had 
to be content with the British Museum. I lay partieular 
emphasis on the greatness of the Bodleian because I shall 
not be able to describe my work there or to give any 
account of the library itself. It was from the conscious 
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heights of the Bodleian that I looked upon public libraries, 
and to me they seemed rather inferior institutions—to put 
it mildly. Certainly the example of one in the same city 
was not, at that time, such as to inspire respect. But this 
attitude towards public libraries arose from a great ignor- 
ance, an ignorance that I am not now ashamed to confess, 
because I was not alone, even among librarians, in that 
opinion. I could also plead, by way of excuse, the rather 
common one of youth. After five years in the Bodleian 
Library—during which I learned to love its old-world rooms, 
its restful atmosphere, its quiet corners and its multitudes 
of books—followed by a year or two in nearly the largest of 
the Oxford College Libraries, and a short time spent in 
arranging and cataloguing a nobleman’s library, I became 
appointed to the Croydon Public Libraries as Librarian of 
the Reference Library, and from there was transferred to 
the charge of the Lending Department. It was with some 
misgiving, and still in the ignorance of youth, that I took up 
this appointment; but any superiority that I may have felt 
towards public libraries was quickly dispelled. I found 
myself suddenly precipitated into such a whirl of activity 
and life as might well have taken away my breath. My 
ideas of public libraries quickly became entirely changed, 
and they certainly have never drifted back one degree 
towards my early impression. 

If, during the course of my remarks, I say anything by 
way of praise of the Croydon Public Libraries, you will, I 
know, not regard it as the gushing effusions of a student 
towards his “alma mater.” I can look upon public library 
work still from an unbiassed point of view, and if I am 
enthusiastic or seem over optimistic, you will know that I 
am so after due deliberation. 

We have recently been celebrating the Centenary of 
the birth of Edward Edwards, and it has brought back to 
our minds rather vividly the beginnings of the public library 
movement. Edwards’ ideal, in working for libraries, was 
set so high that it may be said that it has not yet fully been 
reached. His idea of libraries was that they should be 
collections of books easily available to everybody who knew 
how to read. He anticipated even freedom of access to the 
books themselves, which, until a few years ago was, and in 
some quarters is even now, regarded as anathema. Almost 
everything that we want for libraries, he advocated from the 
beginning. On finding myself actually working in one of his 
much loved free town libraries, I have come into close touch 
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with one of the best examples of a public library. At 
Croydon the Library is not simply a place where are stored 
books from which the inhabitants of the town may borrow if 
they wish; it has that function certainly. But it is much 
more than that. It is not enough to keep the books waiting 
for people to find a desire for reading. Every means is 
taken to tell the public that books are there on almost every 
subject upon which they are likely to need information, only 
waiting to be freely used. 

It has often been described, but perhaps you will not 
mind my repeating, just by way of illustration, of the 
national view of librarianship that I want to touch on, a few 
of the things that are done at Croydon and in an increasing 
number of other libraries. In the first place the greatest 
facilities are given to the inhabitants to obtain tickets for 
using the libraries. Then when they have got their tickets 
they are allowed to go right inside the library and see what 
a storehouse is open to them. Some, of course, are puzzled 
at first; but to everyone I believe this privilege becomes 
understood to a greater or less extent, and also becomes, 
consciously or unconsciously, a very valuable one. I may 
say in parenthesis, that I am an “open accessite” of the 
most virulent type, and this after seven years intimate 
experience. Thirdly, there is the constant work of making 
known the public library as widely as possible. For 
instance, the library tries to find out what lectures are being 
held in the town, and promptly offers to send books upon 
the subjects dealt with, and to allow them to be borrowed on 
thespot,as they may be needed. Again, it organises a series of 
lectures, held in the building itself, to which the public are 
admitted free. Here again, books on the subjects of the 
lectures are placed on exhibition in the lecture room, and 
may be borrowed by any who are by the lecture roused to 
an interest in the subject. Again, the work of the library 
was connected up with that of the schools in the Borough 
by means of circulating collections of books sent round to 
each elementary school. This work has, unfortunately, been 
hindered by the action of an Education Committee jealous 
of its money being spent by another body. There are 
lectures specially for children which attract scholars to the 
library ; and object lessons in the use of the library are held 
in the library itself. Other work, such as the collecting of 
books and illustrations upon the history of the district 
served by the libraries; the collecting of pictures for the 
use of school teachers in giving object lessons—to mention 
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only one or two things—is actively carried on. All these 
things are probably familiar to you here in Leeds, but we 
cannot even in these days too often repeat, from the house 
tops it may be, what our work stands for. 

It is rather a curious state of affairs that public libraries 
have grown up in almost every town of importance in the 
kingdom, and yet people still remain in ignorance of their 
very purpose. Even orators of high repute, and some of 
our most widely circulated newspapers can give vent to 
utterances upon the subject of public libraries which, if 
tested logically, would show the English people to be nothing 
but a nation of lunatics to allow them to be so freely built. 
The Daily Mail, for example, can solemnly assert that public 
libraries do nothing but issue bad fiction to idle dwellers in 
our suburban towns. I need not mention other examples of 
the sort of thing that I mean, because you will have become 
all too familiar with them in the pages of The Library 
Assistant. 

This attitude of ignorance towards libraries, and, I may 
add, scorn for them, has been brought about by the mistake 
in the early days of the movement, of giving libraries into 
the charge of such people as retired schoolmasters, and 
pensioned soldiers, who knew nothing of books and of the 
knowledge necessary for their collection and distribution ; 
a mistake which crops up even at the present day. It is 
our duty as library assistants to have a high ideal of 
our work. We must know the scope of education—that the 
law makes it obligatory for everyone to learn to read and 
write and do a certain amount of arithmetic. We must 
realise that although this meagre education, supplied by 
compulsion, is only a gateway to knowledge, it is all that a 
vast number of people ever get; and we must be prepared 
to tell such people what can be found in books, which 
are a means to the attainment of real culture, a thing beyond 
even education; and also to supply them abundantly and 
freely with the best that can be found of the world’s litera- 
ture. This is the national view of librarianship that is 
before my mind, and one which is making itself felt through- 
out the country wherever such work as I have referred to is 
being carried out. 

That there still exists a number of libraries of which 
the Daily Mail’s indictment would almost seem to be true, 
is only too evident. There are still libraries in the hands of 
old schoolmasters, soldiers, journalists and such like, and 
every now and then a set-back is given to the profession by 
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the appointment of a totally untrained man to the charge of 
a public library, perhaps to replace a really skilled man. To 
such an extent does this evil exist, and so great are the 
differences in library methods that there would seem to be 
a need for some sort of organisation which would help 
forward the library movement and level up the inequalities 
of practice in librarianship. Well may some libraries turn 
with longing eyes to the State control of our public libraries 
as a cure for all evils. This is a subject which you in York- 
shire are, I am told, particularly interested in at the present 
moment. But while there are undeniable advantages 
obtainable from the placing of libraries under some sort of 
general administration, [ think that the question needs to 
be very carefully considered before advocating something 
which may lead to a different end from that which is 
expected. Personally I should have every confidence in a 
Government Library Board controlled by a Departmental 
Minister such as the Honorary Secretary of the Library 
Association or Mr. J. D. Brown, or some other librarian 
who has an equally intimate knowledge both of the adminis- 
tration of libraries and of their purpose and function; but 
we all know that Governments have a habit of leaving out 
such people as are obviously fit; and I shudder to think of a 
Mr. John Burns as a Minister of Public Libraries. A recent 
pronouncement by this gentleman on the subject shows that 
whereas he is said to be in favour of public libraries, he is 
certainly showing a hopeless confusion of ideas when 
he prefers public parks to libraries as a means of national 
advancement. There is, too, a real danger in the stereo- 
typing of particular methods, and the suppression of new 
ideas that would probably result from Government control. 
One of the most obvious methods of bringing about 
State control, which has been advocated in public by the 
Literary Editor of The Contemporary Review, is to make 
public libraries into a department of the educational system 
of the country. You will have seen Mr. de Montmorency’s 
views in The Library Assistant for December, 1911. But 
at the meeting of our Association, at which he read a paper 
on the subject, the danger to librarianship which this would 
entail was pointed out by Mr. Jast, Mr. Peddie, and other 
librarians. Libraries cannot be worked simply as a depart- 
ment of education. Their function, while assisting educa- 
tion, does not come under the same heading. The know- 
ledge required to work them is quite different from that 
required by teachers. Moreover, although vast sums of 
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money are spent on education, education is still starved, 
and there would be an additional fear that libraries would 
go to the wall to make room for the ever-growing needs of 
education. 

I think that many of you will agree with me, though I 
have stated the case strongly so as to provoke discussion, 
that our way of progress does not lie in the direction of 
State control. All progress—and I use the word progress 
advisedly, in preference to reform—all progress must come 
from the inside. Bearing in mind the ideal that I have very 
inadequately voiced, we must first of all endeavour to make 
our public libraries active agents for the spread of know- 
ledge, and not merely passive collections of books. Then 
we need a strong Library Association to make our wants 
known, to combat all such evils as I have referred to, and 
bring about an extension of our laws consistent with the 
growth of our work. Please remember that I am speaking 
as a library assistant and a delegate of the Council of the 
L.A.A., a body that dares to say if it thinks the Library 
Association is not doing its work, and that is active in 
urging the senior association to carry out necessary work, 
of which it has sometimes not even begun to dream. I 
should like to see the Library Association strong enough 
(metaphorically speaking, of course) to swallow our Associa- 
tion. But it will have to be herculean indeed before it can 
do that. I am convinced that public opinion is coming 
round to view the libraries at their true value; and with it 
will come naturally a greater liberality towards them anda 
raising of our status from out of its, comparatively speaking, 
sordid poverty. 

I fear that, although I have only dealt with one part of 
my subject, I have already wearied you. But I will try to 
be as brief as possible in speaking about international 
librarianship. We all recognisethat America is well ahead of 
us in library matters, and that we have learnt much, and 
have much to learn from the United States in this respect. 
But this is not the case in other countries, particularly in 
some nearest to us on the Continent of Europe. M. Morel, 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, in writing a book on libraries 
for the French people, begins with a conversation between 
himself and a friend whom he has met on his return from a 
tour in England. 

‘* What beautiful things have you seen in England ?’’ asks the friend. 

‘* Libraries.’’ 

“*Oh, yes—the British Museum.’’ 

‘*That also. Butno; the British Museum is nothing ; it isa speciality. 
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That doesn’t count in London. I am speaking of what we haven't got in the 
whole of France—Public Libraries.’’ 

From this we see that France can look with envious 
eyes at our treasures, while we may be said still to be in 
ignorance of their value. Holland, more practical, but also 
without public libraries, has, within the last few years, been 
sending across to England a number of librarians eager to 
learn from us how to make up for its lack in this respect. 
They have come to the best of all training grounds, Croydon 
and Islington, and it has been my privilege to show to a 
number of them the true value of libraries in the national 
life, and to take a large part in giving many of them a train- 
ing lasting for several months. We have had an almost 
constant stream of foreign volunteer assistants at Croydon, 
who, while we see that they do a lot of valuable work for us, 
have been able to learn a great deal of the most advanced 
library methods. The result has been that already quite a 
number of public libraries have been started in Holland, 
some of which the L.A.A. will be able to see during the 
coming Easter School. Germany, too, has sent several 
librarians to study Enylish library methods, and we have 
had visitors and students from Finland, Sweden, and even 
far distant India. 

Is not this an entente cordiale of a most valuable kind ? 
Librarians come into close touch with more people than it 
is given to many people todo. If we can tell our readers 
from personal experience that, after all, foreigners are “real 
nice” human beings who happen to have been born some 
distance away, and not an altogether different species of 
animal from ourselves; and if they, on their part, after 
coming to see us, can tell their countrymen, in the language 
of Cockneydom, that the English “aren’t ’arf a little bit of 
orlright !”’ something is being added to the progress of the 
world that is of no mean value. The Library Assistants’ 
Association’s visits to foreign countries, besides the benefits 
that they bring to ourselves, cannot fail to help to spread the 
ideals that we all possess in common through our member- 
ship. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Member: G. Bennett, Hampstead. 

Associate : Miss E. G. Woodings, Kingston-on-Thames. 

South Wales Branch.— Associates: F.S. Fay, Aberdare. G. F. 
Dwyer, W. H. Hinds, Ivor Lewis, H. Phillips, the Misses G. Blow, 


F. I. Gibson, F. J. Jones, O. E. Joseph, E. M. Lindsley, and C. 
Phillips, all of Cardiff. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


DECEMBER GENERAL MEETING (Continued). 


The author then read the following paper :— 
Those Without: a Discussion of the Membership of the L.A.A. 
* By H. G Sureties, Shepherd's Hill Library, Hornsey. 


I have undertaken to bring before your notice a few facts 
relative to the L.A.A. in general, and the Propaganda Sub-committee in 
particular. In addition I propose to offer a few remarks on the attitude of 
the assistant towards the L.A.A., which I trust you will not consider as 
coming too much within the category of acidulated criticism. If thereisa 
great art in knowing when to be silent, there is not less in knowing how to 
speak to the purpose when occasion demands. I will ask you to take your 
minds back 17 years to the inception of the Association in 1895. The L.A.A. 
started then with a membership of something under 50. We have now a 
membership of about 500, which I have from careful calculation estimated 
to represent less than 17 per cent. of the entire profession. The advance 
from 50 to 500 in 17 years is less apparent than real when we take into 
consideration the increase in the growth of public libraries during the last 15 
years. A little calculation will show that at this rate of progression it will be 
another 100 years before we achieve that which I venture to say is the lurking 
wish of every member of the L.A.A. Executive—the enrolment of every 
assistant under the banner of the L.A.A. It was with these figures in my 
mind that I agitated for the formation of a special committee to take the 
matter in hand and devise means for increasing the membership of the 
Association, and it is to the work of that committee, its aims and its 
difficulties, that I wish to direct your attention to-night. 

Approximately some 350 library systems have been circularised and the 
net result was the listing of about 1,200 non-members of the L.A.A. The 
Libraries circularised consisted of all important library systems, with one 
or two exceptions all municipal libraries. To close on 1,000 assistants of 
every grade throughout the country was sent a specially written pamphlet, 
entitled Progress in Librarianship, outlining the history and aims of the 
Association : a covering letter asking for the favour of any comments, and 
a membership application form were also enclosed. The whole was prepared 
at a cost of something like £8, and I should hardly care to tell you of the 
number of hours that were spent in the preparation of the material for its 
missionary work. Propaganda work on such a scale had never been 
previously attempted in the annals of the L.A.A. 

From an examination of the returns, several important facts emerge 
First, the number of assistants can be fairly accurately gauged at about 
2,500 engaged in municipal libraries. That number may surprise many of 
you who have credited many of the wild statements as to the existence of 
a considerably larger body of assistants. Only during the last few days 
I came across a statement by a London librarian estimating assistants to 
number six or seven thousand, which is absurd. Incidentally the figures 
given place the Association in a more favourable light as regards L.A.A. 
membership percentage. 

The second and most important point is the rapid rise of women in the 
professional ranks. From actual count provincial municipal library staffs 
are now composed of 45 per cent. of women. The London figures are - 
approximately half that number at present, but there are indications that 
this figure will be considerably increased during the next few years. A 
curious feature is that as one goes north so the number of women assistants 
increases, until in Scotland it frequently happens that every position save 
that of chief is occupied by women. As far as the L.A.A. is concerned I 
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fear this is not an encouraging feature, and you have no right to deduce 
from this expression of opinion that I am a rabid anti-suffragette or even a 
confirmed misogynist. Experience proves that the woman assistant takes 
up professional work in a tentative manner, with one eye on the possibility 
of filling a different sphere of office more analogous to that of a domestic 
nature Of the Northern and Midland assistants who are not members of 
the L..A.A. 40 per cent. are women. Moreover, as a case in point, wild 
horses will not drag from me the name of the library not 100 miles from 
this spot, practically manned by women, whose percentage of membership 
of the L.A.A. has dropped from 50 per cent. in 1908 to a modest 20 per cent. 
at the present time. These facts and figures are significant as foreshadow- 
ing a time when the L.A.A. will experience increased difficulty in gaining 
new members as a result of the slighter interest taken in professional 
matters by women who take up library work in a tentative manner. To 
use a Colonialism it is ‘‘up to’? women assistants to prove by their 
enthusiasm that my contentions are inaccurate. 

And now I have to make the melancholy admission that the Propaganda 
Committee is disappointed both with regard to the expected increase in 
membership, though over 50 have come in as a result of the circular, and as to 
the response to its invitation for criticism. Let me emphasise the fact that 
the Council welcomes criticism, for as the poet says ‘‘Those who would 
make us feel must feelthemselves.’’ It is Browning's ‘‘ mild indifferentism ”’ 
with which we cannot cope. So far we have practically to remain content 
with the inherent possibilities of an advertisement and the somewhat poor 
consolation of knowing that whatever blame, if any, attached to the L.A.A. 
in the matter, is now shifted on to those who exemplify the old adage ‘‘ none 
are so blind as those who will not see.’’ 

The position suggests certain incontrovertible facts. First, that Rip 
Van Winkle as typified by assistants without aspirations, whose pro- 
fessional outlook is bounded by the four walls of the building in which— 
I say it advisedly —they exist, is still soundly slumbering. Something like 
85 per cent. of the assistants of this country come under this category. 
Turn your faces west and you will find whole library systems without a 
single representative in the L.A.A. London—the home of the L.A.A.—can 
show nothing better than a membership of a fraction over 25 per cent.! 
There are seemingly in London 200 assistants, sans hope, sans enthusiasm 
sans aspiration. 

We are celebrating to-night the centenary of the birth of the great 
pioneer of Public Libraries : Edward Edwards, who died a few years before 
the founding of the L.A.A. It is unnecessary perhaps to insist that Edwards 
would have hailed with delight the possibility of the formation of our 
Association. There can be no shadow of doubt that Edward Edwards would 
have encouraged by every means in his power the formation of an associa- 
tion such as the L.A.A.; and would have strongly advised assistants of all 
classes to support the Association. You all know the oft repeated words of 
Edward Edwards, ‘‘ Every man who enters on this calling may give a 
powerful impulse to its elevation.’’ Surely the L.A.A. is one of the great 
instruments of applying that impetus, and just as surely should assistants 
remember that the existence of the L.A.A. depends, in a measure, on each 
and every individual assistant. The Council is doing all that is possible. 
That it is unable to do more is directly attributable to assistants who fail to 
see farther than the length of their own noses. 

In estimating the value of the L.A.A., one is forcibly struck by the fact 
of how little the majority of assistants realise its potentialities for good, 
its power for social betterment and educational improvement and the 
advancement of professional status. That these objects, priceless and much 
to be desired as they are, do not sufficiently impress themselves on more 
than 15 per cent. of the assistants of the country, seems incredible but 
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is nevertheless true. The L.A.A. wishes to combat this state of things, to 
awaken the assistant if possible, to a due appreciation of the value of 
membership ; to point out its influence for good; to bring home to the 
assistant the need of professional co-operation and to place before him the 
value of unity and the inherent possibilities of a numerically stronger 
association supported by the whole resources of the country. The picture of 
a possible association three or four times stronger in numbers with all the 
concomitant advantages of greater prestige, increased power, enhanced 
influence and with weighty authority is an alluring but not impossible one. 
The only necessity to its successful accomplishment is enthusiasm, and of 
that sufficient to enable each assistant in the country to grasp the significance 
of the preceding remarks, and to determine for himself that the L.A.A. shall 
assume its rightful position. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. P. Lunpic (Fulham) suggested 
that the L.A.A. should provide more frequent social events, such as whist 
drives and dances. Mr. F. E. SANDRY (West Ham) did not agree that the 
Association should include more social events in its programme. As 
regards the junior members, Mr. Sandry suggested that certain of them 
should be appointed to make it their special duty to see that new comers 
were made welcome to the meetings, and introduced to other members. 
Miss GiLgs (Islington) spoke in favour of whist drives and socials as a 
possible means of increasing the membership of the L.A A. Mr. G.R. 
Botton (Stoke Newington) considered that the L.A.A. did not set out to 
provide various forms of entertainment for its members, and he for one was 
definitely opposed to any suggestion that whist drives and socials should 
take a prominent place among the meetings arranged by the Association. 
Dinners and whist drives had been tried and found more or less 
unsuccessful. He suggested that members could remove much of the 
diffieulty talked about, if they were so inclined. Mr. H. G. HAyNe 
(Hornsey) thought it was not so much that the L.A.A. was unrepresentative 
of the profession, as that such members as there were would not attend the 
meetings regularly. Out of the total membership, he reminded his 
audience that 40-70 was the average attendance. In the minds of many 
outside the L.A.A. the idea obtained that there is nothing fresh to be heard 
by attending the meetings ; this objection should be met by the provision of 
papers and debates on subjects not yet dealt with. Miss E. Gerarp 
(Worthing) claimed that the way in which to make any association 
successful was to establish and foster branches throughout the country. 
Since the inauguration of the South Coast Branch, members in the district 
had received fresh impetus and felt more in touch with the work of the 
L.A.A. Mr. W. B. THORNE (Poplar) agreed as to the value of branches, 
and in support mentioned the success of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, which had branches throughout the country. The question of 
socials was a difficult one. There was always the difficulty of securing a 
a hall easily accessible, while there was, too, the question ofexpense. Dinners 
had been held, and found extremely dull, and were always very expensive. 
He thought it was a great pity that there were people whose enthusiasm 
for their profession had to be sustained by socials and dances. 
Mr. C. H. Cuiincu (Ealing) said he knew of four assistants at his library 
who were unable to attend the meetings because they were held on Wed- 
nesdays; he suggested that meetings should be arranged occasionally on 
Thursdays. Miss O. E. CLarKE (Islington) wished to remind members 
that Thursday meetings had been tried with no success. The large majority 
of members who attended them were those who regularly attended on 
Wednesdays. She realised that Mr. Sureties was not antagonistic to 
women or their work, but women as assistants were not so old as men, and 
therefore did not realise what they had to gain by membership of the 
L.A.A. The number of women members of the L.A.A. was increasing, 
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however, and they were getting in the right type of woman, whom it would 
be no longer possible to define as ‘‘a lot of giggling girls.’’ Miss Clarke 
said she owed a great deal to her membership, which helped her to 
sustain her keen interest in her profession. Mr. H. A. SHARP (Fulham) 
thought it would have been better if small deputations had visited the 
the libraries not represented on the L.A.A. He suggested the appointment 
of certain members, who should be responsible for a number of libraries in 
a district, and should visit those libraries with a view to fostering amongst 
the staffs a spirit of enthusiasm for their work and for the L.A.A. MR. 
R. WRIGHT (Royal Societies’ Club) was in favour of the social as a means 
of increasing the membership. Social intercourse, he thought, would be 
the principal object of non-municipal assistants who attended the L.A.A. 
meetings. In replying to the discussion MR. SuRgTiES pointed out the 
L.A.A. could do nothing with the women who kept outside the L.A.A. With 
regard to Mr. Sharp’s suggestion, deputations had been tried with little 
success: his suggestion with regard to secretaries having charge of districts 
was worthy of consideration, and would be borne in mind. 

THE Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) then opened a 
debate on STaFF INTERCHANGE. 

The Discussion was brief owing to the late hour. Votes of thanks 
concluded the proceedings. 


JANUARY GENERAL MEETING, 1913. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Lent and Summer Term was held on 
Wednesday, 8th January, at the Central Public Library, Fulham, S.W., 
instead of at Bloomsbury Square as was at first intended. The Association is 
to be congratulated upon the events which made the alteration necessary. 
Although our last visit to Fulham was as recent as 1910, members and friends, 
to the number of about 100, were received with that cordial hospitality which 
has marked all former visits. 

By kind invitation of the Staff Guild, light refreshments were served at 
6.30 in the spacious Lecture Hall, and members then made a tour of 
inspection of the Library. The writer of this account of the proceedings 
having been one of the Fulham Staff in the days when the present library was 
not, had feelings of peculiar pleasure in contrasting the old order with the 
new; and visions of the former awkward building came back to him 
as he passed through the present well appointed institution, all depart- 
ments of which presented a busy and animated appearance. After an exami- 
nation of the Library, the visitors assembled in the Lecture Hall for the 
Conference on the Second Easter School, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Walter S. C. Rae, Chief Librarian, who, in a few well-chosen words, wel- 
comed the Association. Mr. Rae spoke very strongly in favour of Staff 
Guilds, which he thought one of the best means for sustaining enthusiasm 
amongst members of the staff, particularly among the juniors. The Chairman 
emphasised the need for a Branch of the Association in Scotland, in which 
country he thought there was excellent scope for the Association’s work. 

Mr. Henry A. SHARP (Fulham) then read his ‘‘ MacAlister’’ Prize 
Essay on a ‘* Professional Account of the Second Easter School.’’ Mr. Sharp 
described, in considerable detail, the history and administration of the great 
Paris libraries, and also the priceless treasures which many of them contain. 
He spoke cf most interesting visits to the Bibliothéques Nationale, de 1’Arsenal, 
and Sainte Geneviéve, while on the less professional side he dealt with visits 
to Napoleon’s Tomb in the Hétel des Invalides, the Palais du Luxembourg, 
the Louvre, the Musée de Cluny, and Notre Dame, while reminiscences 
of excursions to Versailles, and a day at Rouen, on the return journey to 
England, concluded a most admirable paper, which was the record of a School 
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full of the deepest possible interest from the educational and professional point 
of view. 

The papers by the winners of the second and third prizes, Messrs. Dixon 
(Croydon) and McGill (Islington) were not read owing to lack of time. 

The Honorary SECRETARY (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) then delivered a 
lantern lecture on ‘* International Visits : Achievements and Possibilities,’’ in 
which he spoke of the work accomplished by the Brussels and Paris Schools, 
and the advantages which it was believed would accrue from the forthcoming 
visit to Holland. In conclusion, he said, ‘‘Our last note is one of con- 
gratulation and regret. There will be other Easter Schools, but they will 
have this difference. Mr. Purnell will not be with us. You know how much 
the last School owed to him, and will realise what we shall lose by his absence; 
but we rejoice in his well-deserved preferment, knowing that he will carry 
with him to Australia the highest and best ideals of British librarianship.’’ 

MR. JOHN WARNER (Croydon) moved a vote of thanks to the Fulham 
Library Authorities, the Chief Librarian, and the Staff Guild, in which he 
spoke of the valuable work to be accomplished by staff guilds, and com- 
plimented the Fulham Libraries Staff Guild on the progress they had made. 
In a jocular manner he commented on the personal appearance of the 
Paris party on their return, and was glad to hear that they came back with 
characters unimpaired. 

Mr. H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL, who received an ovation on rising, 
seconded, and in the course of his remarks said that he regretted nothing 
more than to sever his active connection with the Association in which he had 
so many friends, and in relation to which he had done so much pleasant work. 
He would carry memories of their kindness with him overseas. 

Before and after the meeting the ‘‘ Paris Album’’ was inspected. It isa 
large handsome volume of photographs, reminiscences grave and gay, in prose 
and in verse, relating to the doings of the members in Paris. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


The Second Meeting of the Session was held at the Cathays Branch 
Library, Cardiff, on Wednesday, January 8th, and was attended with 
encouraging success. Mr. CHARLES SEXTON read a paper on “Our 
professional status.’’ He stated that the library profession was one of the 
oldest in existence, Babylon being possessed of admirably arranged libraries 
3,800 B.C., proving the existence of trained library assistants. History’ shows 
us many brilliant men who were proud of their training as library assistants— 
Alcuin, Richard of Bury, Magliabechi, Waude, Panizzi, and Richard Garnett. 
The passing of the Libraries Act of 1850, chiefly through the efforts of 
Edward Edwards, gavea great impulse to education, and led to the Education 
Act of 1870. The schools grew directly out of the Library movement, and 
many towns—Cardiff as an example—supported Technical Schools until the 
passing of the 1889 Act. It was a strange and sad fact that library assistants 
had hardly any professional status; they could not compare with other 
professions, e.g., teachers, whose existence they helped to bring about. There 
was urgent need of educating public opinion and public bodies on the value 
and recognition of our profession. A standard of efficiency should be set up. 
The reader was of the opinion that libraries should be under the Board of 
Education. He paid a tribute to the great work done by the L.A.A. during 
the last 10 years. If the future progress of our profession proceeds as it has 
done during the last five years, and assistants support the L.A.A. as should 
be the case, the pessimistic state of things will be totally altered. Mr. D. C. 
Jones then followed with a paper entitled: ‘‘ The social and recreative side 
of professional life.’’ The paper dealt with the advisability of forming 
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associations, social and recreative, for professional men and women generally, 
and for library assistants in particular. He stated that the advantages derived 
from social intercourse were many and would stimulate a spirit of helpfulness, 
and cultivate what is of the utmost importance, friendly relations. A wider 
outlook was suggested with regard to the meetings of assistants, and also the 
promotion of good recreation. The general result would then show a spirit of 
co-operation among the workers, and an intelligent interpretation of every- 
thing by an interested staff. At the close of the meeting the company were 
invited by Miss Dovey and the staff of the Cathays Branch to partake of tea. 
Tributes to the kindness of Miss Dovey, both this year and on previous 
occasions, were paid by Messrs. Williams and Bullock, to which Miss Dovey 
suitably responded. The meeting was voted by all a great success. The next 
meeting will be held on February 12th, at the Central Library, Cardiff, when 
the Branch is to be favoured with a miscellaneous recital by the Rev. W. 
Carvosso Carlyon, a gentleman of considerable elocutionary ability. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


HERBERT, CLaRA W. Children’s Books for Sunday School 
Libraries: A Select List recommended also for parents, 
teachers, and public school libraries. 6+48 pp. in 


wrappers. 1912. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson. 25 
cents. 


The author is head of the Children’s Department, Washington, D.C., 
Public Library. Arranged under stories, fairy tales and myths, legends, bio- 
graphy, history and historical stories, occupations, out-of-door world, and 
poetry. The entries include price and publisher when known, and are anno- 
tated fully. A commendable little book which will prove useful, although 
only the American publishers of English books are given. The annotations 
are fairly good but have a tendency to moralize and be unnecessarily talky- 
talky. W.C.B.S. 


LIVERPOOL PuB.tic Lisraries. Descriptive Handbook with 
Illustrations and Plans. 124 pp. Illus. Plans. 9#-in. 
xX 7-in. Wrappers. 1912. (Issued to Members of the 
Library Association Annual Meeting, Liverpool, 
September, 1912.) 


This brochure is an important addition to the literature of individual 
.ibraries. It consists of a brief historical summary of the Public Libraries of 
Liverpool; together with descriptions of the various reference and branch 
libraries and reading rooms, and some information as to lectures and statistics. 
There is a Lending Libraries Depét in the Central Buildings, which contains 
a collection of works in all classes of English literature (save fiction), and a 
selection of foreign literature ; the books from this depét are circulated among 
the Branch Libraries. There is also a travelling electric lantern for use at 
free lectures in halls and reading rooms. This handbook, with its many 
illustrations of fine buildings, is in every way worthy of the high traditions of 
Liverpool and its libraries. 

O.E.C. 
Wuat To Reap on Business. 169 pp. 74-in. X 44-in. 


Cloth. 1912. N.Y.: Business Book Bureau. 


This book contains the germ of an excellent idea. It consists of classified 
and annotated lists of books to be read by the business man, and is divided 
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into three parts: General, Finance, and Accounting. The whole is preceded 
by an introductory essay, entitled ‘‘ Business Reading and Success,’’ by 
G. P. Hotchkiss, M.A., Assistant Professor of Business English, New York 
University School of Commerce. Each of the main divisions of the book is 
more definitely divided, and the entries are title-entries followed by the 
author’s name, full bibliographical particulars and satisfactory annotations. 
The objections to the work are that it is obviously a work which has the 
purpose of selling books, as no publishers’ names are given, and the selection 
in many places is extremely limited—apparently only books in the stock of the 
Business Book Bureau are given. The work concludes with two indexes, one 
of titles and one of authors. W.C.B.S. 


The above works have been added to the Library of the Association, 
which is open to all members. 


A New CATALOGUE OF THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIES. 


It is hoped that shortly a joint-catalogue of the Libraries of the Library 
Association and of the Library Assistants’ Association will be published. The 
catalogue, which is a classified finding list arranged by a modification of the 
Library of Congress Classification, has been prepared by Mr. B. M. Headicar, 
and the L.A.A. collection has been listed by the Honorary Librarian, Miss 
O.E.Clarke. It willappear first as a brief serial in The Library Association 
Record, and will be reprinted. This is an achievement of some consequence 
to students, as the collections supplement one another; the L.A. Library is 
the larger, but it is deficient in many of the fundamental text-books, which 
are, however, in the L.A.A. Library. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH PRIZE SCHEME. 


Representations having been made to the Committee by various members 
that the date fixed for sending in essays does not allow of sufficient time in 
which to prepare essays, owing to the Library Association examinations being 
held in May, the Committee have decided that the latest date for sending in 
essays shall be altered from 30th April to 30th June. 


A. CECIL PIPER, Honorary Secretary 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Special Examination in Bibliography, Jan. 10th, 1913. 
Eleven Candidates entered, 10 sat, 3 passed.—Honours : Nil. Merit: 
Nil. Pass: Mr. J. Cranshaw, Bolton; Mr. H. Hamer, Bolton; Mr. G. F. 
Vale, Stepney. 


APPOINTMENT. 


*DROGREZ, Mr. Victor, has been appointed Assistant-in-Charge of the 
Reference Department of the Hove Public Library in place of Mr. Frank 
Wheatley, who has left the library profession. 


*Member, L.A.A. 
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